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altogether in his foreign policy. The higher his
position, the greater his influence, the more con-
spicuous became his capacity for developing a
foreign policy best calculated to maintain the
peace and the honour of his own country, and
to discourage war and the policy that leads to
war. In 1822 he was appointed Viceroy of India,
and was actually on the eve of departure when the
suicide of Lord Londonderry called him back to
the Foreign Office.

The artificial arrangements made by the Congress
of Vienna and by the Holy Alliance were already
beginning to break up. This was only what any
intelligent man, not to say any statesman, might
have confidently anticipated ; but it does not appear
to have been anticipated in the least by any of the
Continental statesmen who were in office, and was
expected, indeed, by very few statesmen in IJngland.
The Continental Sovereigns went on as if their
powers were destined to endure for ever. The
faintest grumblings on the part of any of their
subjects only provoked new measures of repression.
The immediate result was that Spain was in a
state of revolution; that along the banks of the
great German rivers the young men were forming
themselves into associations for the spread of liberty;
that even in Vienna itself the Emperor of Austria
found it hard to keep down revolt; and that in Poland
the Emperor of Russia's brother, the Grand Duke
Constantine, whose memory is still execrated by all
patriotic Poles, was employing measures of the most
atrocious severity and cruelty to crush the spirit of